of agricultural science taking place in the hall of one of the
biggest philosophical institutes in Moscow., to which many had
come from other cities?
The answer is very simple. This was a contest between
two trends in biology, and the issue concerned the funda-
mental principles of our conception of living phenomena.
It so happened that on the first day of the conference the
Michurinists occupied the seats on the leftside of the hall, the
Morganists with all their supporters occupied those on the
right, while the centre seats were taken by the "cautious"
waverers, whom some wit in the ha'll at once rightly dubbed
the "marsh."
An eminent geneticist, a member of the Academy of
Sciences, took part in the debate. To back his arguments
he quoted from hefty tomes printed in different languages;
the gloss of the paper as he turned the pages could be seen even
in the back rows. According to these authorities there was
no other science of genetics in the world except that expound-
ed by prior Mendel, the American Thomas Hunt Morgan,
and the Dane Johannsen who, thirty-six years ago, had
"proved" that selection was powerless in "pure lines," that no
alterations occurred in "pure varieties," and that it is impos-
sible to create anything new.
"And yet," said the speaker with a note of chagrin in his
voice, "neither Academician Lysenko, nor, as we have heard,
Academician Keller, agree with this."
Many other speakers had expressed disagreement with
this, but evidently the eminent geneticist regarded only acade-
micians like himself as worthy opponents. In this he, in a way,
copied Napoleon, who in moments of anger sometimes ad-
dressed dumbfounded prefects and shy foreign diplomats as
"General,," for he could not conceive of anybody of lower
rank than a general daring to come before him.
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